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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLAN SYSTEM AND 

OF SECRET SOCIETIES AMONG THE 

NORTHWESTERN TRIBES 

By JOHN R. SWANTON 

The peculiar aboriginal culture found on the northwest coast 
of America occupies, so far as is now known, an altogether isolated 
territory. Within this area are embraced (see plate xv) the Tlingit, 
Haida, Tsimshian, Ha-isla, Heiltsuk, Kwakiutl, Nootka, and the 
Bellabella and other coast Salish, while its influence extends north- 
ward to the Eskimo and southward to the coastal stocks of north- 
western California. In the interior the Chilkotin, Carriers, western 
Nahane, Kutchin, Khotana, and Ahtena belong to it or are greatly- 
affected by it. 

Considered from the technical and the esthetic points of view, 
this culture is found to reach its highest development among the 
Haida of Queen Charlotte islands, although the Tsimshian and 
the Tlingit are but slightly inferior. I shall adduce evidence to 
show that the origin of the clan system associated with mother-right 
must be looked for in the same region. 

On the map (plate xv) the heavy, broken line separates the area 
of tribes possessing mother-right from those having paternal descent 
or those in which the form of descent is transitional. All of these 
tribes except the Kootenai possess clans, or organizations that 
seem to correspond to them, and all belong to the area of northwest 
coast culture. The Chilkotin "gentes" mentioned by Father 
Morice * appear to admit descent in the male line, and therefore this 
tribe falls outside the list of tribes with maternal descent. Fortu- 
nately for us in this connection, it happens that, for the interior 
tribe of Carriers, which has a most highly developed maternal 
clan system, we have the first-hand authority of Father Morice. 
This writer has made the question "Are the Carrier Sociology 

^ Trans. Canadian Inst., vol. iv, p. 28, 1892-93; also Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada 
for 1892, sec. II, p. 121. 
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and Mythology Indigenous or Exotic?" the subject of a special 
paper ^ and, frona a study of their arts, customs, social organization, 
and myths, comes to the conclusion that both have been introduced, 
principally from the Tsimshian. He even goes further and says : 

" In all the tribes of the D6n6 nation which have no intercourse with 
coast Indians, patriarchate takes the place of the matriarchate obtaining 
here, and the clans, with their totems and the social pecularities derived 
therefrom are unknown. So are the tribes' divisions into nobles and 
common people, the right of the former or any to particular hunting- 
grounds, the potlatches or distribution feasts, as observed here, the burn- 
ing of the dead, the protracted and systematic wooing of the young man 
before winning over his wife's parents," etc. 

The clan system of the western Nahane, Kutchin, Khotana, 
and Ahtena has never been made a special object of study. From 
Callbreath ^ we learn that the Nahane of Stikine river, also called 
Tahltan, have two clans or " castes," Birds and Bears, with descent 
in the female line.* It is certainly significant that, while the Car- 
riers have four clans like their coastal neighbors, the Tsimshian,* 
the Tahltan have two like their coastal neighbors, the Tlingit. The 
Kutchin are said to have three exogamic divisions with female 
descent," but our information regarding them is too meager to enable 
us to determine whether this organization is a very old one or 
whether it was introduced from the Tlingit of Chilkat and Copper 
rivers. 

The Knaiakhotana of Cook's inlet are said to be divided into 
two sections and subdivided into eleven "stocks," each exogamic 
and with descent in the female line. They are the following : First 
series: i, Raven; 2, Weavers of Grass Mats; 3, Comer in the 
Back Part of the Hut ; 4, named from a color ; 5, Descendant from 



1 Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, op. cit., p. 109. 

'Ann. Rep. Geol. and Nat. Hist. Sunt. Canada, N. s., vol. Ill, pt. I, 195B. 

' A slip in printing seems to have occurred here. Evidently the sentence reading, 
" A man who is a Bird must marry a Bear and his children belong to the Birds " should 
be " and his children belong to the Bears." 

* The Grouse, Beaver, Toad, and Grizzly Bear ( Trans. Canadian Inst. , vol. IV, 
p. 203). In an earlier paper [Proc. Canadian Inst., 3d ser., vol. VII, p. 1 18) he speaks 
of five, but it may be assumed that the above, being later, is correct. 

2 Hardesty in Ann. Rep. Smithsonian Inst, for 1866, p. 315 ; Jones in ibid., p. 326. 
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Heaven ; 6, Fishermen. Second series : i, Bathers in Cold Water; 
2, Lovers of Glass Beads; 3, Deceivers like the Raven (who is the 
primary instructor of man) ; 4 and 5, named from a certain mountain.' 

The binary division indicated, along with the prominence of the 
Raven, suggests Tlingit influence, but this entire region needs much 
more study in order to develop its true social condition. 

From all of this evidence it seems certain that the matriarchal 
clan system among the Carriers and the western Nahane has been 
mainly, if not entirely, the result of coastal influences, and while 
lack of information prevents us from reaching an absolute conclu- 
sion regarding the Kutchin and their allies, we may suspect that 
the same is also true with them. 

Among coast tribes possessing a clan system the Ha-isla and 
Heiltsuk may also be excluded in our search for its origin. Accord- 
ing to Boas the Ha-isla have six clans : Beaver, Eagle, Wolf, 
Salmon, Raven, Killer whale ; and the Heiltsuk three : Eagle, 
Raven, and Killer whale. Both form parts of the great Wakashan 
linguistic stock which includes two other principal groups — the 
Kwakiutl of Queen Charlotte sound and the Nootka of the west 
coast of Vancouver island. Of these the Nootka have paternal 
inheritance, and the Kwakiutl, although now transitional, have been 
shown by Boas ' to have once been organized in the same way. 
This being the case, it is a simple and natural conclusion that the 
bther divisions of the same stock were also formerly paternal but 
have been completely altered by contact with their northern 
neighbors. 

We are thus brought to the point of seeking the origin of the 
clan system among three neighboring peoples of diverse language, 
the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian. 

In the first place it is interesting and important to know that the 
geographical area in which we are to look can be very considerably 
reduced ; this is due to the fact that at least a large part of the 
Tlingit people formerly lived at the mouths of Nass and Skeena 
rivers in much closer proximity to the other two stocks mentioned 
(see plate xvi). 

1 Richardson, Arctic Searching Exp., London, 1851, p. 406, quoted by Bourke in 
Jour. Am. Folk- Lore, 1890, m, 122. 

* Sep. U. S. Nat. Museum for 1 895, pp. 333-335. 
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The arguments on which this conclusion is based are the fol- 
lowing : 

(i) A large proportion of the traditions of the different Tlingit 
family groups state that they formerly lived on the coast of British 
Columbia "below Port Simpson." This would place them in the 
neighborhood of Old Metlakahtla, where were a large number of 
ancient towns of which many stories are still told. 

(2) This coincides completely with Tsimshian traditions, accord- 
ing to which the Tsimshian have moved southwestward to the 
coast, in quite recent times, from their former homes near the sources 
of the Nass and the Skeena. 

(3) A comparative study of the Tlingit and Haida languages 
shows certain similarities which can most readily be explained in 
this way. The most striking point is that the name of nearly every 
animal not found upon the Queen Charlotte islands, but occurring on 
the neighboring mainland, is almost identical in the Haida and 
Tlingit tongues. The only name that the Haida seem to have bor- 
rowed from the Tsimshian is that for the mountain goat (ntAt), while 
the terms for grizzly bear, wolf, marten, ' wolverine, moose, and 
ground-squirrel are all plainly taken from Tlingit. Now, in the 
present geographical arrangement of the three stocks, there is no 
apparent reason for such preponderance in favor of Tlingit. The 
communication between the southern Haida and the Tsimshian in 
historic times has been of so intimate a nature, and the Tsimshian 
language is so popular among the former (amounting, as it does, to 
the adoption of nearly all of their potlatch songs from that language, 
and of many other songs besides), that it seems incredible they 
should have gone so far afield as Alaska for the names of animals 
so abundantly well known to the Tsimshian. Indeed one name for 
the Haida town on terms of closest social intimacy with the 
Tsimshian was " Grizzly-bear town " {Xuqdji Inagd-i), and the 
word for grizzly bear in Tlingit is xuts! . 

Whether all the Tlingit lived in this region is of much less 
consequence than the very evident fact that they consider it to have 
been once their most important seat. We are thus led back quite 
surely for the origin of clan organizations in the northwest to a 

1 The marten, however, is found on both the islands and the mainland. 
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small section of coast on Hecate strait, within the present limits of 
British Columbia ; and even could we go no farther, this result 
would be sufficient reward for the labor expended on it. What 
follows will be largely in the way of suggestion, but the suggestions 
are founded on some facts which may themselves prove of interest. 

Were we to attempt to reduce still further the number of stocks 
within which the origin of clans is to be sought, we should first 
exclude the Tsimshian. This stock is peculiar in its absolute 
linguistic isolation, and it might be at first supposed that a peculiar- 
ity in one respect might be associated with other peculiarities, such 
as the possession of a cliin system. But on the other hand, as 
already noted, the people of this stock appear to have pushed down 
to the coast in comparatively recent times, directly against the 
stream of cultural influence ; again, had the clan system originated 
with them and been transmitted to the Haida and Tlingit, we should 
expect to find them possessed of the same four-clan system, while, 
as a matter of fact, they have but two clans. An exception in the 
one case might be explained, but not so readily two such exceptions. 
If a two-clan system, however, be once established, it is not difficult 
to see how the number of clans might be increased. For instance, 
among the Tlingit there is a small group, called Nehadi, who are 
privileged to marry into either clan, consequently there is nothing 
to prevent these people from moving into other towns and, in time, 
from spreading all over the Tlingit country. They would thus con- 
stitute a third clan, and, in fact, they do so today in every respect 
but size. 

Granting^ however, that this point must still remdn more or less 
doubtful, let us exclude the Tsimshian for the sake of the argu- 
ment and see what facts a study of the clan system among the 
Haida and Tlingit by themselves brings forth. These facts I state 
on the authority of personal notes recorded among the Haida in 
the winter of 1900-01 and among the Tlingit early in 1904. 

The Haida clans, members of which are found in every town 
and each of which is divided into a number of local, self-governing 
groups, are called Raven and Eagle. The second is also known as 
GUti'ns, a term of uncertain meaning but which may possibly con- 
tain the word for " son " {ifit). My investigation into the origin of 
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these clans has seemed to develop a different character for each. 
Traditions regarding the Ravens lead back to three centers, with a 
certain tendency to carry two of these back into the third, a point 
near the southern end of the Queen Charlotte islands. But in only 
one tale is reference made to immigration from beyond the sea or to 
any foreign groups having been received into the Raven clan. 
This exception is in the case of the leading Raven family of Skedans 
and relates that those people came down from Nass river with the 
people of Kitkatla ; but the account differs entirely from all others 
and appears to have arisen to explain the intimate friendship exist- 
ing between the leading families of the two places. Another tra- 
dition of the same group points back to one of the three origins 
above referred to and migration thence in an exactly opposite 
direction. 

Quite different are the traditions of the Eagle people. Not only 
do they fail to indicate the same unity of origin among the groups 
reckoned as Eagle, but some point to a strictly foreign inception. 
The only one that fails to do so is very short, relating how a certain 
Eagle woman married in Masset and had daughters there from 
whom the Eagle groups in that place came, and how she afterward 
went to Cape Ball, married a chief at that point, and had other 
children from whom came the Eagle families of Skidegate inlet. It 
seems to have been constructed rather with the idea of recording 
relationships and does not carry the history of the groups involved 
very far back. Part of the Eagles of the northern end of Graham 
island, however, refer their origin directly to the Stikine and Nass 
rivers. 

More significant, in my judgment, than either of these is the 
famous Haida story of Djildqons which records the origin of the 
southern groups of Eagles. According to this all of the inhabitants 
of a large town in the Haida country, except one woman, were once 
destroyed by fire. This woman, after various adventures, reached 
the Tsimshian country, married a chief and had many children by 
him, some of whom remained where they were while some returned 
to their mother's country. From them, the story concludes, came 
five of the principal Haida families and several of those among the 
Tsimshian. This may indicate nothing more than the clan connec- 
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tion recognized between the groups involved in the story, but it is 
strange that all the progenitors are brought from the mainland rather 
than from the Haida side, while on the other hand the question is 
raised why, with the small exception above noted, there are no such 
traditions among the Raven groups. 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that a wild band of Haida, 
described by the rest of the people as " uncivilized," once lived on 
the west coast of the Queen Charlotte islands and were reckoned as 
Ravens. Moreover, all of the towns of first consequence, except 
the comparatively modern ones like Tanu and Ninstints, were owned 
by families of the Raven clan, and to that clan are attributed all the 
chief deities recognized by the Haida people. 

Concerning the Tlingit clans my records are not so complete. 
One was called Raven ; the other. Wolf among the southern Tlingit 
and Eagle among the northern ones ; but the independence of the 
groups of which each was composed was apparently greater than 
among the Haida. Even if it has no deep significance, it is peculiar 
that the status of the Tlingit clans seems to have been exactly the 
reverse of that among the Haida. The most prominent groups — those 
about which the nationality of the stock centered strongest — are Eagle 
or Wolf groups, such as the Kagwantan of Sitka and Chilkat, and the 
Nanyeayi of Wrangell. On the other hand it happens, by accident 
or otherwise, that all the groups known to me that are said to have 
been taken in from the outside, are Raven. This was true of the 
Kashkekwan of Yakutat, who are said to have been Athapascans, 
of part of the Katcade of Wrangell and Kake who were from the 
same source, and of the Kaskakoedi of Wrangell who claim to have 
been once Haida. 

Supposing that the Tlingit formerly lived along the mainland 
coast now occupied by the Tsimshian, where they were- neighbors 
for a long time of the Haida on the coasts of the Queen Charlotte 
islands opposite, and supposing that both people had loose social 
organizations without clans, is it possible that the clan idea could 
have originated among them through intermarriage, resulting in the 
continued presence on each side of a number of persons of alien 
stock ? Although no clan can now be traced back so far, we have 
several cases in which smaller groups have sprung up in this way. 
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such for instance being the history of the Tsimshian family dttcl's, 
who sprang from a Haida woman, and that of a now extinct group 
at Sitka who were also descended from the Haida. Differences in 
speech would probably tend more strongly to bring about such a 
distinction. The point least clear in this particular case is why the 
children should have been reckoned with the mother's rather than 
with the father's people. 

General Conclusions. — From the evidence presented by Morice 
and Boas I think it is safe to look for the original seat of the clan 
system with maternal descent on the northwest coast among the 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, and from that brought together by 
myself I consider it demonstrated that a large portion of the Tlingit 
once lived at the mouths of Nass and Skeena rivers. At the time 
when the clan system arose here, therefore (unless it be supposed 
always to have had existence among these people), we find the three 
stocks in question brought close together at this one point on the 
coast. So much seems certain. On the other hand I admit that 
my argument regarding the priority of the two-clan system among 
the Haida and Tlingit to the four-clan system of the Tsimshian and 
the upgrowth of the whole from matrimonial alliances between 
different people to be entirely hypothetical. These are, however, 
hypotheses founded on certain observed peculiarities of social organ- 
ization in this region, such as the occurrence of a Tlingit group which 
can marry into either of the two great clans, and on studies of the 
relative status of the two clans among the Haida and the Tlingit. 

One point developed incidentally in the preceding argument is 
that the origin of the system under discussion is traceable to a region 
where several different linguistic stocks were in close contact. 
Another institution characteristic of northwest coast culture — the 
so-called " secret societies " — seems to refer back to a similar area, 
although at a different point on the coast. Owing to the fact that 
the names applied to several of these secret societies are Kwakiutl, 
as well as to other considerations, Professor Boas has traced back 
their origin to that people and has further traced the origin of the 
cannibal rites to the Heiltsuk.' The traditions regarding these 
societies among the Haida, both at Masset and Skidegate, uniformly 

1 Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, PP- 66o-*64- 
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place their beginning in " Gitadju'," evidently Kittizoo or Gyidestzo, 
the southermostTsimshian town, which stood on Millbank sound, not 
far from the chief town of the Bellabella. Judging from the facts 
at our disposal, it would appear likely that the more important 
features of the secret societies arose among the Heiltsuk proper 
or Bellabella, who were in close contact with the Tsimshian of 
Kittizoo on one side and with the Bellacoola on the other. Now 
these latter are a fragment of the great Salishan stock, which Boas 
supposes to have moved northward from among the coast Salish at 
some distant time to take up their abodes on Dean canal and Burke 
channel. Morice tells us, however, that the Athapascan Chilkotin, 
who now separate these people from their congeners in the interior, 
once occupied but a single village back of the Bellacoola and have 
driven the Shuswap eastward out of the valley of Chilkotin river 
quite recently.' If this process has been going on for some time 
longer the interior Salish must have bordered on the Bellacoola at 
no very distant day (see plate xvi). It would seem more likely, 
therefore, to suppose that some interior Salish at that time effected 
a lodgment near the heads of the long inlets just mentioned, and 
have gradually pushed seaward, while the Chilkotin meanwhile cut 
them off from the rest of the linguistic stock to which they belong, 
and this explanation makes it easier to understand why they are not 
found at the mouths of those inlets. If this suggestion prove cor- 
rect, regarding both the origin of the Bellacoola and the point of 
origin of the secret societies, a possibility of influences having effected 
an entrance into the latter from the eastern Indians is suggested, 
more plausible than would at first appear. 



' Trans. Canadian Inst., i892-'93, p. 23. 



